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and so keenly alive to the significance of the present-day tendency toward 
the corporate form of organization did not live to complete the work which 
he had planned. 

Henry R. Seager. 



Zur Politik des deutschen Finanz-, Verkehrs- und Verwaltungs- 
wesens. Reden und Aufsatze. Von Gustav Cohn. Stuttgart, 
Ferdinand Enke, 1905. 482 pp. 

The three-fold division indicated by the title of Professor Cohn's 
recently published volume of addresses and essays hardly does justice 
to the breadth of the discussions contained therein. It is presumptu- 
ous, doubtless, for a reviewer to begin by re-arranging, even in part, the 
subject matter of the book under consideration, but in the present case 
an excuse may perhaps be found in the highly general content of the 
term Verwaltungswesen, especially when used by one whose most inti- 
mate familiarity is with the paternalistic system of Germany. From 
an American point of view, then, Professor Cohn's first four essays may 
be said to deal with questions of public finance — imperial, state and 
local. His fifth and seventh papers, on the " Future of Street Rail- 
ways," and on "Reaction in the Transportation System" respectively, 
belong properly under the second heading of his title. The remaining 
essays fall into two classes. Of these the first may be said to deal with 
economic theory — in itself a term as vague as our author's Verwaltungs- 
wesen — and to include his discussions of " Ethics and Reaction in 
Economics " (vi) and "Two Centuries of Cameral Science " (x). The 
remaining division, which may be described as more or less pedagogi- 
cal in character, is devoted to papers on "Bureaucracy and Political 
Science : Considerations on the Scientific Preparation for the higher 
Prussian Official Service" (viii), "Considerations on the [proposed] 
Union of Academic Chairs of Political Science with the Juristic Facul- 
ties " (ix), and on "The Freedom of Political Science " (xi). 

Although he finds much to criticize, much to suggest from the ex- 
perience of foreign nations, Professor Cohn's attitude on German im- 
perial and Prussian finances is in general optimistic. With regard to 
Militarismus particularly he may be described as a "stalwart." Tech- 
nical progress increases the burden of armament, he admits, but at the 
same time it increases economic efficiency and national wealth. Mili- 
tary expenditures, even at the cost of rapidly growing national debts, 
are not to be condemned as unproductive and contrasted on this ground 
with sums laid out by the state for the purchase of profitable under- 
takings, as e. g. railroads. 
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For only armed peace can assure the safety and growth of a nation's 
economic life, and these ends are to be obtained at no cheaper price 
[than the cost of armament]. . . . The state possesses not only a 
material capital, the debt incurred for which is repaid by its productivity; 
but also an immaterial capital in the security, the peace of the empire, 
which is bought at the cost of debts incurred for the defence of the coun- 
try [p. 46.] 

Our author's comment on disarmament follows the same lines. " For 
nations bristling with weapons to stand opposed to each other, and at 
the same time to enter upon an agreement to reduce the extent of their 
armament is in itself as absurd as a race between riders who enter upon 
an agreement to limit speed" (p. 32, n.) A pretty illustration, 
doubtless, but one that will hardly bear inspection. All fair races are 
subject to definite, and often quite extensive, agreements as regards 
length, number and character of entries, etc. How would Professor 
John dispose of the handicap arrangements so frequently employed ? 
But turning from the illustration to the real point at issue, what our 
author fails to see is that there is a greater absurdity at the end of his 
own argument than that which confronts the advocates of disarma- 
ment. The tremendous burdens of militancy and the probable de- 
structiveness of modern warfare between great nations have certainly 
been pointed out with sufficient detail and statistical backing to 
demonstrate the absurdity of the unrestricted competition along military 
lines that our author advocates, or at least seeks to justify. More- 
over one looks in vain in Professor John's book for a discussion — 
which his argument naturally suggests but which he would find it very 
awkward to undertake — of the rate of increase of military expenditure 
as compared with the rate of increase of national wealth. 

With the above exception, however, one finds comparatively little to 
criticise in the essays devoted to financial questions. Particularly in- 
teresting is Professor John's opinion that the empire, in sharp contrast 
with Prussia since 1870, has as yet produced no really great financial 
legislation. The jealousy of the states, the ease of contracting debts, 
the absence of the two-party system and the general unwillingness to 
pay taxes are assigned in explanation. Our own federal history, it will 
be recalled, began in quite the opposite way, but then it was fiscal 
necessity rather than Blut und Eisen that brought about the formation 
of the American Union. In this connection may be noted a rather 
surprising error into which Professor John falls with regard to the 
finances of the United States. Discussing the productivity of indirect, 
and particularly of customs' taxes, he writes : •" Year in and year out 
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the federal revenues yield surpluses in excess of need, which have 
proved the traditional embarrassment of the federal secretary of the 
treasury " (p. 1 7 ) . As a matter of fact the real embarrassment from this 
source has been not from continual surpluses but rather from the ever- 
lasting see-saw of surplus and deficit. 

A very suggestive part of Professor Cohn's essay on " Taxes and Tax 
Reforms in the Empire and Prussia" (ii) is devoted to a discussion of 
the important part played in. Prussian finances by the large profits ob- 
tained from the state railroads. There is a fly in the ointment, how- 
ever : vigorous demands are constantly being made by many powerful 
interests for reduced rates. If these demands are granted a deficit of 
alarming proportions will immediately ensue, and heavier taxes must be 
imposed, probably on incomes, property and inheritances. To Pro- 
fessor Cohn this prospect is far from pleasing, particularly as he 
believes that it would result in driving thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of middle class voters into the ranks of the Social Democracy. 

The constant demand for lowered rates is noted as threatening the 
policy of municipal ownership which Professor Cohn advocates in his 
essay on "The Future of Street Railways" (v). American readers 
will find his discussion of this subject chiefly of interest because of the 
materials it presents regarding transportation conditions in German 
cities, and particularly Berlin. The writer's argument, based as it is 
principally upon the rather doctrinaire ground of an " inner necessity " 
which is bringing about municipalization, is of less significance. 

In his essay on " Ethics and Reaction in Economics " (vi), perhaps the 
most significant in the volume, Professor Cohn takes up Werner Som- 
bart's famous accusation that German " ethical " economists are in 
reality reactionaries. German poor laws, factory legislation, laws on 
school attendance and on stock and produce exchanges are discussed 
in considerable detail as examples of ethical movements favored by 
economists which were not reactionary in character. The department 
store tax, however, which was opposed by economists, is cited as truly 
reactionary. As for the real reactionary forces in German politics, they 
are cited here and elsewhere by our author without any mincing of 
words. 

Throughout all his earlier essays Professor John finds frequent occa- 
sion to praise the efficiency and honesty of the administrative service of 
his country. Of course the United States is made to do service as the 
horrible example which brightens all the more the halo of the heilige 
Beamtentum. It is with something of a shock, therefore, that the 
reader learns in the essay devoted to " Bureaucracy and Political Sci- 
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ence" (viii) that in Prassian universities the law courses are 
" snaps," the examinations " cinches " and the law students altogether 
no better than they should be. Nor does Professor John allow himself 
to be comforted by the flippant story to the effect that " der selige 
Stahl habe sich geriihmt er sei als Student viel fauler gewesen als die 
Studenten die bei ihm horten." Sweeping reforms are demanded to 
correct the abuses complained of, including a proposal for the more 
thorough study of the political sciences by prospective administrative 
officials. The essay on " The Freedom of Political Science " (xi) takes 
for its text the Ross case at Leland Stanford Junior University, and 
discusses frankly the various selfish interests, principally capitalistic and 
agrarian, that seek to derive political advantage from the teachings of 
German universities. Throughout the essays one notes with pleasure 
the high ideals regarding his profession that have inspired all the work 
of Professor John. 

Robert J. Brooks. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

A Treatise on the Law of Citizenship. By JOHN S. WlSE. 
Northport, the Edward Thompson Company, 1906. — vii, 340 pp. 

This book was prepared, Mr. Wise tells us, at the solicitation of the 
publishers, though in obedience to a long-cherished wish " to see the 
discussion of the origin, nature and obligations of American citizenship, 
state and national, reduced to compendious form in one volume." 
Unlike Mr. Frederick Van Dyne's recent work on citizenship, which 
was reviewed in the Political Science Quarterly for June, 1904, the 
present treatise deals with state as well as federal citizenship, and also 
discusses the duties, obligations, rights, privileges and immunities of 
American citizens. In this respect it supplements Mr. Van Dyne's 
treatise, and in consequence is likely to prove a book of wider popular 
interest. While Mr. Van Dyne confined himself strictly to the legal 
aspect of citizenship, and federal citizenship at that, Mr. Wise writes 
of almost every phase of the subject, and even of such topics as suf- 
frage, due process of law, taxation, treason, patriotism, police power and 
other matters which have at most only an indirect bearing upon citizen- 
ship. Mr. Wise's treatise is based almost entirely on the statutes and 
the decisions of the courts. He has made no use of treaty stipulations, 
diplomatic correspondence, rulings of the Department of State or deci- 
sions of arbitration commissions, and consequently his work fails to 
contain a large body of the law of citizenship, the extent and import- 
ance of which may be easily gathered from an examination of Mr. Van 



